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at the base of the Acropolis, The new city
is regularly laid out and has straight, broad
streets and many handsome edifices. A cen-
tral square, the Square of Harmony, forms
a point from which several modern boule-
vards radiate. Among the important build-
ings are the House of Parliament, the Na-
tional Archaeological Museum, the National
University and the marble Stadium. Among
the educational institutions is the American
School of Classical Studies, which is main-
tained by the universities of the United
States. Industrially the city is of only
secondary importance, producing chiefly
rugs, silks, scarfs and metal ware. Popula-
tion, 1930 census, 453,000.

Ancient Athens. When one speaks of
ancient Athens, one means Athens in the time
of Pericles, rather than Athens throughout
the period of its long growth or the subse-
quent period of decay. According- to tra-
dition Athena and Neptune entered into a
contest to determine which should name the
city; Athena won, and it was called Athens,
in her honor. In the Age of Pericles, Athens
was a strong walled city, built about the
Acropolis, which was a rocky elevation about
300 feet above the level of the city, having on
its summit a comparatively level area of
somewhat less than ten acres. It was ac-
cessible only on the west, where a stairway
of sixty marble steps led to a scries of colon-
nades and porticoes called the Propylaea, or
Gateway. This was a magnificent structure
built of white Pent el ic marble and trimmed
with black marble. Just within the entrance
was the colossal statue of Athena, the patron
and defender of the city. On the right, and
a little to the rear, was the Temple of the
Wingless Victory (Nike Apteros), and to the
right of the open space rose the Parthenon,
an exquisitely beautiful temple dedicated in
438 B. o. It was entirely of fine Pentelic
marble and was the sacred abode of the god-
dess Athena, in whose honor it was erected

To the left of the entrance stood the
Erechtheum, a beautiful temple of which
there still remains the famous Porch of the
Maidens (see CARYATIDES), The city sur-
rounded the Acropolis on every side, extend-
ing to a distance of about a mile therefrom.
To the north and directly in front of the
Acropolis was the Tower of the Winds, a
beautiful structure erected in 159 B. c, and
gtill well preserved* To the west were the

Hill of the Nymphs and the Areopagus
(Mars Hill), the rocky eminence from which
Paul is supposed to have preached to the
Athenians. To the northwest lay the The-
seum, a beautiful temple which is still in a
fine state of preservation. On the southwest
slope of the Acropolis was the ancient
Theater of Dionysus, and heyond it the
stately Olympiemn, begun about 535 B. c.,
but not finished until seven hundred years
later. Under the Romans, Athens was a
flourishing city which in the second century
Hadrian ornamented with many new build-
ings ; but after that time much of the beauty
of the city was destroyed, the Parthenon was
lost to pagan religion and became a church
of the Yirgin Mary. In 1456 Athens fell
into the hands of the Turks, and the Par-
thenon became a mosque. During the siege
of Athens by the Venetians in 1687 this
beautiful building was greatly damaged by
an explosion, but enough of it was left to
attest its original splendor.
History. According to tradition, the
founder and first king of Athens was Cecrops.
Theseus, who united under his leadership the
twelve independent townships of Attica, was
the most famous of the early Athenian kings
and the favorite national hero. The last king
was Codrus, whom it was felt there was no
one worthy to succeed, and the state was ac-
cordingly organized as an oligarchy, with an
executive officer known as the archon. The
number of archons was later increased to
nine. The aristocratic form of government
grew to be very unsatisfactory to the people,
because the rulers, bound by no written laws,
could practice any oppressions they chose,
and the lower classes finally revolted and
demanded written laws. Draco, one of the
archons, drew up a code of laws (see DRACO) ,
but the people saw that these old laws were
thoroughly inadequate and demanded new
ones, which were accordingly formulated by
Solon (see SOLON), In 561 B, c., Pisistratus,
by the aid of a dissatisfied class in the state,
made himself tyrant of Athens, and the city
prospered under his rule and that of Ms
sons, Hippias and Hipparehus, who suc-
ceeded him.
In 509 B. o. a new constitution, proposed
by Clisthenes, was adopted, and under it a
democratic government was set up. This new
constitution introduced little that was new
into the government of Athens, but provided
for the new conditions which had grown up